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POLITICAL. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR 


On the vuty of an early resistance to unconsti- 
tutional or oppressive laws. 


It will be observed, that I have selected the 
term duty, in preference to the word right, 
because I think it one of the most solemn and 
imperative o! ligations of the citizens of a free 
republick. 

It is a much greater proof of the loyalty, 
than of the wisdom or foresight of the people 
of this country, that they are afraid to examine, 
and still more afraid to exercise those privile- 
ges, upon which the security of their freedom 
can alone depend. 


It is my design to inquire into the nature of 
he duty of resistance to unconstitutional laws, 
as applicable to a country situated as ours is 

l weed not displky what little historical 
Knol ‘ Im iy possess, Ly shew ne, that 
every country, v hich has lost ns freedom, may 
trace it to the nevlect of an early resistance to 
the first cucroachments of its rulers ; and also 
thatevery country, which has ior any great length 
of time } en the shadow of freedom, 
must attribute it to the vigilant exercise of 
t! ( \ 11 incl Sultitary check. <All 
history is fi with examples on this subject, 
which it would show ore pedantry than wis- 
dom to detatl IT need only refer to the lus- 
trious examp.es of our own proget tors, who 
Wit A] ‘A a OTe 
snirit an firmness re ‘ the very first Ine 
fringements of thir cos ! ricvhts 
Through that viel do to tf 
spirtt, under the ke { | e Prov 
cence, W ! ! r { i ou 
Y) hts i 4 res i ij | Lei 
stopp qagdto calcu te ¢{ rs ‘ ts > €X- 
amine their power, we sheula now probably 
have been loaded with carviacwe taxes, lend tax- 
es, and excises—we shovid have dthe Bos- 
ton port bill extended to af! the colonies— 
and possibly, though I do not think i] 
0.e€, even oul cousil \” trade ft usheiles 
would have be on subjected Lo 1 rigorous a 
system, as that unde r which we are now 
rroaning. . apply for us, and honourably fon 
them, a different spirit prevatied, and the only 
question uh them was, Are the éi:rié-righ 
of Englishmen invaded ? 

Our ancestors did not wait to see their 


intercourse by /and, as wellas by sea, invaded ; 
—they did not stop til the hand of power, al- 
ways strengthen ed by submission, exerted it- 
self in the interception of domestick inter- 
course, and arrested their money and effects 
in the common and ordinary course of busi- 
ness. Even Lord North, with all his high 
ideas of prerogative, would not have ventured 
to authorize the meanest and basest of his 
minions, upon an indefinite suspicion, to grat- 
ify his private spleen, or his private interest, 
by seizing without oath, without evidence, and 
without formal complaint, the 
great corporations or of private citizens in a 
course of regular commercial transit. NO. 
He knew better the temper of the people with 
whom he had to do. He believed that some 
small portion of the spirit of Hampden and 
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Sydney still warmed the bosoms of the trans- 
atlantick Englishmen. 
eloquent orator of England, the accomplished 
Burke, who warned him of the danger of pro- 
voking the bravest and hardiést and most en- 
terprising subjects whom his majesty could 
boast in his dominions... The voice of Chatham 
too was heard in St. gStephen’s chapel—a 
warning voice, whi 
a tyrannical ministhy; and which made St. 
James's fremble, assuring the ministers and 
the crown, that the people of New England 
were not to be despised, and couid not, with 
impunity, be deprived of their inalienable 
rights. 

I dare not trust myself, in this moment of 
excitement, produced by this prog” recollec- 
tion of better days and far distaht times, to 
draw a picture of the events of the present 
day, ‘The nation is too cold and too sunk in 
abject submission to relish, or enjoy, or per- 
ceive the beauties of such a picture. 

I rather reply at present to the objections, 
which are urged by the tools of administration 
against the application of the doctrine of resis- 
tance, and against our imitation of our sainted 
ancestors, under our present circumstances. 

Unable to deny that the oppressions 
more grievous, more manifold, more intolera- 
ble,than werethe balf-penny tax on tea, and the 
stamp duties, repealed as soon as laid, 


ys 
are 


| tell us that our government isa government of 
; onr own choice, and therefore xepresents th 


i jesiy of the people. 


j ‘That, wbatever may be 


| our sufferyygs, we are bound to submit. 


The only remedy is a change of our rulers, 
or an appeal to the judiciary, appointed by the 


very government that inflicts the wrong. 

lo this, IT-have various answers. Let the 
people judge between me and the hirelings of 
adniinistration, which of us is in the right. 

ist. If our government is more free than was 
that of Great Britain, so also is the right more 





explicit and more clear of resisting dcefartures 
from the constitution Mark me! fellow 
citizens, ! say only, manifest defariures from 
the constitution. 
In the Sritish constitution, admirable in 
fact, but existing only in the breasts of parlia- 
ment and the people, their ablest vindicators 
of the rights of freedom and of the people 


have not dared to define the cases in which 
resistance may be lawful. They have touched 
it with a cautious and a trembling hand. 


lin our constitutions, every thing is defined 
The sovereign is bound down to Precise 
rules. Vi he infringes them, on that point, so 


infringed, he ceases to be sovereign, 

The right to resist an unconsittutional act 
is as perfect, as the right to make a constitu- 
tional one. It is as solemn. It is as imperi- 
ous : and the citizen, who suffers such viola- 
tion to pass unnoticed, is as guilty as the leg- 
islutor who makes it. 

But, 2dly. Is ittrue that the rulers in a free 
country are less likely to abuse their power ? 

Does experience, warrant the opinion ! Does 
reason justify it? Are the passions dormant 


| in republicks ? 


| 
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If the rulers are temporary and liable to 
change, is not‘the farty as long lived as Me- 
Docs a change of men necessarily 
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produce a change of measures ? It is a solemn 
truth, written in indelible characters on our 
annals, that party passions will continue pre- 
dominant under all possible changes of exter- 
nal or internal political relations. You may 
changeyour rulers as often as you please, but 
the party policy will be the same. 

Neither the cupidity or thirst of power of any 
despot has ever been so apparent or so dread- 
ful, nor have they ever carried a single ruler to 
such desperate extremes, as we have witnessed 
in our age in France and in this country. 

But will it be said that the majority only 
governs, and that it is right they should goy- 
ern? in 

What? Do you claim for the majoritythe: 
royal prerogative, that they can do no wromgee 
Cannot a minority be oppressed ? Cannot the 
passions of a majority induce them to violate 
the constitution, and to deprive the minority of 
their rights ? Is it true, that men cease to 
have passions, because they are numerous and 
strong Are they more just, because the res- 
ponsibilit y is divided 2? And if they do wrong, 
have the minority 2o remedy ? 

Hie who denies the first, is strangely igno- 
rant of the history of Robespierre and Gover- 
and he who denies the last, has 
little idea, or an imperfect sense of the nature 
of civil liberty. 

I may pursue this topick hereafter “with 
more direct application to the present state of 
the United States. 





Iv has always appeared to me, that appeal- 
ing tothe peopte as iluist taxes, was a pernicious 
practice, aaless it be proved, and constantly 
kept in view, that the taxes are manecessary; 
or used for purpeses injurious to the commu- 
nity. It is warring against civil society, and 
in a manner which, conside ring the natural 
sclfishness of man, is always likely, either to 
disgust him with government, or, what is as 


bad, at the only means by which it can be 
supported. It we have civil and political in- 
stilutions, it is clear we must minister to the 


necessities of those, who abandon their person-~ 
al concerns to serve sdctety. If we would nos 
expose our liberty by ow weakness, we must 
contribute to the means of defence. 

Born under an established government, and 
educated in the constant enjoyment of its 
blessings, we are apt to think those blessings a 
part of our nature—or like other enjoymen: $ 
of which we never know the want, we thimk 
nagh ig of their value ; and when the agent of 

roverument asks us for money, we seem ta be 
paying it for nothing. 

All opposition to the present administration 
must have in view the substitution of a better 
We should therefore-cherish no habits in pub- 
lick sentiment now, which would tend, in sucle 
a desirable event, to demoralize the communi- 
ty, and render them taken Mr. Jefleison 
studied the weakness of his countryaien, like a 
philosopher ; write away, said he to the in- 
cendiary Callender—your books, dacked by rhe 
tax-gatherer, will produce a greatetfeet. He 
was net mistaken, but ne honcst cul 
wijfully follow his example. 

When government lays. burdens upon us, we 
must suspend our musawrs ut we nque 
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what is the whole amount ? Is all this money 
faithfully applied for publick purposes? Are 
those purposes wise? Is the professed object 
essential or even necessary to our security and 
happiness ? If so, it must follow, that we only 
experience a less evil to avoid a greater : and 
we should be willing in that case to be taxed, 
until taxation became as great an evil, as that 
which government propose to obviate. 

Our rulers are not only loading us with 


| 


heavy taxes, probably as heavy as they dare in | 


that shave, but incurring an enormous publick 
debt, by loans. What is the amount ? 

Round numbers in MILLIONS give no dis- 
tinct idea to the mass of the people. One 
million is more than they ever saw ; it expres- 
ses vaguely a VAST sUM !—/fwenty, thirty, forty 
millions, does no more. Putting it all on wag- 
gons, and stringing it on the road from Boston to 
Philadelphia, gives us about as precise a notion 
of what we have to pay, as a schoolboy con- 
ceives of the distance round the globe, when 
he has learned how many barley corns would 
encircle it. Can we not obtain a more practi- 
cal understanding of this important subject ? 
~ Every man in Massachusetts knows whit 
state tax he himself pays. Then let him like- 
wise know, that the proportion Massachusetts 
would have to pay of the publick debt arising 
from this ONE YEAR OF WAR.* if now le- 
vied and not borrowed, would equal the whole 
state tax, for SIXTY YEARS! The war is 
but begun—cCongress are constantly devising 
new projects for increasing expense ; as we 
value our own happiness and that of ovr chil- 
dren, it is time to inquire, for what purpose 
are these enormous demands ? 

Walk the streets of our cities and capital 
towns, you see men every where with the 
badge of their dependence on government for 
support, or emolument. Goto the publick 
houses through the country, you every where 
see the recruiting officer. Go back to the 
frontiers, you will find the road alive with 
straggling fragments of armies ; and caravans of 
provisions, transported through the wilderness, 
at five times their original cost. Contemplate 
this picture, from Maine to Georgia ; from 
the Atlantick to the lakes, and imagine wheth- 
er such immense machinery can be set in mo- 
tion, or sufifjorted at rest, without mortgaging 
you and your children. 

Most of these appearances result from war. 
And for what is this war 2 The true answer 
is ; to secure office to men, as the instruments 
of our fassions, who had not personal character 
enough to obtain promotion by the suffrage of 
our reason. But the ostensible motive is 
enough—We are at war, say our rulers, to 
compel the British to relinquish the right of 
impressment. Of impressing whom? Amcer- 
icans? No—British seamen. This is all Great 
Britain claims. This, her statesmen say, they 
will enjoy, in common with other nations—and 
this the feofle of Great Britain say, they will 
perish, or maintain. 

It is on this ridiculous pretence, that we are 
waging an unjustifiable war. For this we are 
deprived of the hard earned fruits of industry 
—arrested in the occupations of our choice— 
denied our accustomed means of supporting our- 
selves and our families--and for this we sit down 
quietly and see a tremendous publick debt grow- 
ing upon us, which will either make our future 
existence a scene of fruitless labour, or lead to 
civil commotions, which cannot be contempla- 
ted in prospect, but with the deepest anxiety. 
“ It is the cause—the cause, my countrymen,” 
which ought to make us blush. Were our 
contest for our liberties—for our property—for 


* Our expense must go on, at least, a second year. 
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our religion ; for any thing that is dear to us, 
an appeal to the sword would be honourable ; 
and even to fail, would not degrade us. But 
to be chained down to ruinous idleness, to be 
forced to give up our property—to see the 
prospect of future prosperity receding from us 
and ours—and all this for the sake of interfer- 
ing in the relation between a foreign govern- 
ment and its subjects—these are conside- 
rations, which ought to: make us regard 
tame submission to exorbitant taxes, and a 
swollen publick debt, as not only a disgrace, 
and hardship, but a crime. While we are 
taking the bread from those who depend on 
us, to feed the « vagrant, offscourings of dram- 
shops,” as Mr. Troup calls our soldiery, let 
us remember too, that the purposes of this 
expense are at onc® ruinous, fruitiess and 
wicked. And while we see before us, a system 
of taxation commenced, which will beggar the 
poor and impoverish the rich, let the odium of 
our oppression rest on the wanton profligacy, 
which has plunged us in a war, unsupported 
by principle, and marked by the frown of 
heaven, in the disgraceful and disastrous con- 
sequences, which it has produced. 
bed "3 . 

Tue publick may judge, if a doubt remains, 
as to what is to decide our fate, with respect to 
war or peace, by the immediate change of 
tone, in the democratick papers, on the news, 
that Bonaparte was personally safe at Paris, 
and had obtained a decree for anew army. Ie 
is again Culogized to adoration, and the spirit 
of our government, in taking measures to 
continue the war, are welcomed as good ti- 
dings. We are far from saying this disposi- 
tion is general, among those who rank as 
friends of the administration ; but if Bonaparte 
can take the field again, all murmuring, wher- 
ever it is indulged, must be suppressed. We 
shall all have to busy our minds to procure the 
means of paying our increasing taxes, and let 
murmurs sleep with the spirits of our fathers 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 29, 1814. 
EUROPEAN. No foreign advices have 


been received sinec last Saturday. 

SOUTH AMERICA. The revolutionists 
or independents of Buenos Ayres continue hos- 
tilities against the loyalists. Before the first 
of August last, they had besieged Montevideo, 
and were bombarding the city, with a prospect 
of its speedy reduction. On the west, General 
Belgrano had retaken Tucuman, Salta and the 
rich Potosi. 


DOMESTICK. The British have turned 
their attention, actively, to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Forty men, from the sloop of 
war, Herald, have landed at fort Balize,and de- 
stroyed it. ‘The Herald and two brigs of war 
remained at the Balize. 

CONGRESS. On the 18th instant, the 
President of the United States sent a message 
to Congress, enclosing a series of documents 
relating to the Russian Mediation. On the 20th 
he sent another message, respecting Turreau’s 
infamous letter, covering a statement from 
Mr. Monroe, informing that he could not find 
any such letter on the files of the department. 
This is perfectly ridiculous, when the whole 
country knows, that after Turreav had order- 
ed Mr. Jackson to be dismissed, and he was 
dismissed, the letter was withdrawn, /é@st it 
should be found on the files of the Defiartment 
of State. The official translation, however, Is 
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in the hands.of a member of Congress, with 
proof, that it was received, and some time in 
possession—long enough to produce its effect, 
and give Mr. Turreau the triumph, even in 
sfiirit, between him and the President of the 
United States, 

On the 19th Mr. Clay, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, lately appointed a Commis- 
sioner to treat with Great Britain, resigned the 
chair, and was succeeded by the Hon. Langon 
Cheeves, of South Carolina. 


STATE LEGISLATURE. The answer of 
the Senate and House to the Governour’s 
Speech have both passed, after ample debate, 
and been communicated to his Excellency. 
These are papers worthy the very respectable 
vnd patrietick bodies, which have produced 
them. As far as language can, they will.meet 
the wishes, and accord with the feelings of a 
very large majority of the suffering citizens 
of this commonwealth. 

Mr. Otis’s Resolution, we can now say, af- 
ter having waited to collect popular opinion, 
has been received by all classes of federalists, 
perhaps with more heartfelt satisfaction, than 
any publick measure for many years. It has 
revived hopes of security in those who had 
feared, that every right, even personal liberty, 
would find no guardians in this good old state, 
once so famous for the manly, independent 
spirit of its citizens. Their gratitude to Mr. 
Otis is unbounded, and the Legislature have 
confirmed the confidence reposed in them by 
their constituents. 


To Readers. 

Tne daily increase of subscribers to the Spectator, 
satisfies the Editor that it is read ; and bis confidence 
in the understanding of his readers induces him to be- 
lieve they must have discovered, thag the first political 
paper, in eachnumber, is froin the pea of an able cor. 
respondent. For once, however, it is heped the cow- 
munication “ Onthe duty of an early resistance to un- 
constitutional and oppressive laws” will be perused 
with particular attention, 


OP Towards the ciose of the second paragraph, in 
the last Confidant, the compositor omitted the words 
deeply in navigation, after, “in which he engaged.” 
Those who preserve this paper, will please to insert 
them, as they are essential to the sense. 

——_——seee 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


THE CONFIDANT, Wo. II. 
Remarks occasioned by the Address of Philopater. 


eee eWitanda est improba Siren—Desidia. 


Tue positive injunctions and interdictions of 
respectable physicians sometimes succeed, 
when self-command fails, and the advice and 
feelings of friends are disregarded. This ap- 
pears to be the only source, from which Pui- 
LOPATER can expect any effectual advantage. 
He has little to hope from this ; for the sense 
of privation to a man habitually addicted to the 
excessive stimulus of ardent spirits, is so intol- 
erable, that the consciousness of approaching. 
death has frequently less horrour to the victims 
of intemperance, than the miserable sensation, 
which, in that case, results from self-aenial. 

I am but too well persuaded that Purtopa- 
TER has stated an instance, which, in the prin- 
cipal circumstances, is far from singular. Such 
calamities, than w.ich there can scarcely be 
a greater in domestick life, may be shunned 
by timely caution, but are seldom if ever cur- 
ed. It is not safe to rely on one’s fortitude ; 
the enemy is insidious ; fortitude is not deem- 
ed necessary untilitis already paralyzed. It is 
better to study, philosophically, the constitu- 
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tion of man, and to regulate wisely and virtu- 
ously, what we cannot control. The fatal hab- 
it, in which the father of PHitopaATER indulg- 
ed, has no peculiar connexion with his history. 
The doctrine which, if seasonably understood, 
might have prolonged his existence, his useful- 
ness, and his family’s happiness, embraces al- 
most every occupation, in social life. Itis this. 

The busy exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ty, for a length of time, in any pursuit, ren- 
ders activity essential to its tone. Its nature, 
in this respect, bears a strong resemblance to 
the body. As well may a man say, I will eat 
very freely until I become strong and fleshy, 
and then I will live without taking nourishment, 
as that “ [ will occupy myself intensely in my 
calling, until I arrive at acertain period of life, 
or a certain amount of property, and then I 
will do nothing.” 

This will account for many instances of con- 
duct, which frequently excite surprise, and 
sometimes reprelhension. When a man by in- 
dustry and enterprise accumulates an indepen- 
dence, the world are ready to imagine, if he 
does not retire, that it is the effect of cupidity. 
They do not know, that constant occupation has 
become to him, a second nature, and that he 
cannot relinquish it without experiencing a list- 
lessness, from the very constitution of the human 
mind, which is not to be endured, and cannot 
be encountered without danger. The habitu- 
ally indolent cannot conceive of this—nor can 
I conceive of the anxiety of the Hindoo, depri- 
ved of his betel root. The one is as inevita- 
bie as the other. 

The life of a mariner is a life, not perhaps 


of regular toil, but of constant solicitude of 


mind. How often are we surprised to see 
men follow this perilous occupation, when 
they might enjoy affluence at home. The very 
ease, which home profiers them, is what their 
minds cannot sustain. They must have their 
storms and their calms, their alternate hopes 
and fears—their high and interesting responsi- 
bility to brace their minds. 

‘Take the student from his library : invite 
him to the beauties of the country, and even 
let a circle of friends attend him. Erelong his 
spirits will sink ; ifhe can get nothing else, 
you will find him poring over an almanack. 
He sighs rather for the society of the mighty 
dead, and the peaceful train of meditation, en- 
joyed in the closet Relaxation tires, or more 
correctly speaking, starves his mind. 

I need not advert to every object that en- 
gazes individual attention. Whatever that 


object be, if it require intense application of 


mind, it cannot be abandoned safely, for idle- 
ness. 

W hat is the natural consequence, when the 
experiment is made '—The tone of the mind 
is destroyed. But the man is determined tobe 
idle and enjoy the close of life in case. He 
feels languid, for want of his accustomed stim- 
ulus. Wine,or more pernicious liquors, excite 
his animal spirits, and produce a temporary 
exhiliration. At first he commits no debauch 
—he only seeks to make himself comfortable. 
Its €fféct is but transiéiit jhe recurs to it 
again. It leaves him sill more Janguid, unless 
his induleence is extended. He becomes a 
sot, ruins ais health, his fame, his family,—his 
soul. 

To commence a particular busin@$s for life. 
is a critical step. If it be an active one, to 
withdraw from it, is no less critical. We 
should never form such a purpose, with a 
view to exemption from employment. The 
object may be changed, but a constant interest, 
of some sort, must be supplied to the mind. 
Let it be laudable ; let it be suited to the 
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taste. Success, in whatever has employed the 
vigour of youth and manhood, is no just plea 
for indolence ; it qualifies us the better to se- 
lect and plan our future pastime. But unless 
some plan presents, which promises both satis- 
faction and regular employment for the mind, 
it will be best to prosecute the accustomed 
business of life, while health and strength re- 
main. Is it said, this doctrine excludes that 
regard to the duties of piety, which ought to 
attend us, in our descent to the tomb ; the an- 
swer is ; that he is wretchediy mistaken, who 
calculates to appropriate any particular portion 
of his existence exclusively to religion. The 
whole conduct of an enlightened christian is 
consecrated, by the purity of his views ; and 
heaven requires, not so much any specifick act, 
as a certain disposition of mind, which may be 
present with us in all our purposes, and keep 
us in constant preparation for a more exalted 
stage of being. 

Happy indeed are those who are biest witha 
disposition, as age advances, and competence 
permits, to cultivate their minds by reading 
The man, who has a tas'e for books, has a de- 
lightful world before him. Here he may al- 
ways labour with advantage to himself and so- 
ciety. These will afford a relief to business, 
which knows no tedium ; more various, more 
important, more worthy a rational being than 
any other recreation. And when heaven crowns 
our seasonable exertions to provide for those 
who are dear to us, with prosperity, what can 
be more worthy an intelligent mind, than to 
exalt the powers and extend the compass of 
the soul. 
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WOMAN. 
hi 0 eee 
A ministering angel thou !” 


Ir is frequently asserted, that it is only in 
hich or considerable degrees of civilization, 
that woman possesses a moral influence, in so- 
ciety. There is no doubt but her power in- 
creases, with refinement ; but there has 
scarcely been an age, unless too barbarous to 
afford a sketch for the historian, when woman 
has not been represented as exercising a mild 
but efficient control, over the stern character of 
man. Milton makes Adam thus describe the 
first of her sex— 


Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelick plac’d. 


This, it is admitted, is a picture drawn by 
the imagination of a poet, and a poet of mod- 
ern times ; but ifthe history of society, in its 
rudest state, is to be credited, innumerable in- 
stances, on record prove, that woman always 
possesses a benign and commanding influence. 
The founders of Rome were savage to a prov- 
erb ;—when their city was beset, by the Sa- 
bines, their neighbours, breathing fury and re- 
venge, and they, exasperated by threats and 
actual invasion ;—when both armies were on 
the point of commencing a bloody engage- 
ment, the Romab matrens, connected with both 
parties rushed between ; nota drop of blood 
was shed ; a conference ensued, which termi- 
nated in peace. Highly as the ladies are re- 
spected in our polished times, they could 
scarcely expect such a compliment. 

This familiar, but stviking illustration of the 
powerful sway which woman exercises cyer 
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our constantly boisterous and jangling propen- 
sities, is alluded to by the poet Lucan, while 
paying a just and beautiful tribute to the com- 
manding virtue of Julia; another instance 
which may well be quoted. She was the daugh- 
ter of Cesar, and wife of Pompey. These am 
bitious republicans had no sooner freed them- 
selves from all other competitors for power, 
than their jealousy of each other became mutu- 
al and violent ; both were men of strong pas- 
sions, and each convinced that the extermina- 
tion of the other was essential to his personal 
aggrandizement. While Julia lived, she pre- 
served between them the semblance of friend- 
ship, and saved the republick from the sangui 
nary consequences of their animosity. An ac- 
cident, unfortunately for the whole Roman 
empire, deprived her of life, and no sooner had 
the amiable mediator expired, than Cesar and 
Pompey took arms, and Rome was involved in 
the horrors of civil war. 

‘¢ Dividitur ferro regnum : populique potentis 

Quae mare, quae terras, quae totum possidet orbem 
Non cepit Fortunaduos. Nam pignora juncti 
Sanguinis, et diro ferales omine tedas 

Abstulit ad manes, Parcarum, Julia, sacva 

Intercepta manu. Quod si tibi fata dedissent 

Majores in luce moras, tu sola furentem 

Inde virum poteras, atque hinc retinere parentem, 
\rmatasque manus excusso jungere ferro, 

Ut generos soceris mediae junxere Sabinae. 

Morte tua discussa fides, bellumque movere 
Permissum est dacibus ; stimulos dedit aemulavirtus.” 


‘* The sword is now the umpire to decide, 
And part what friendship knew not to divide. 
*T was hard, an empire of so vast a size, 
Could not for two ambitious minds suffice ; 
The peopled earth and wide extended main, 
Could furnish room for only one to reign. 
When dying Julia first forsook the light, 
And Hymen’s tapers sunk inendless night, 
The tender ties of kindred love were torn, 
Forgotten all, and buried in her urn. 
Oh! if her death had haply been delay’d, 
How might the daughter and the wife persuade ! 
Like the fam’d Sabine dames she had been seen 
To stay the meeting war and stand between : 
On either hand had woo’d them to accord, 
Sooth’d her fierce father and her furious lord, 
To join in peace and sheath the ruthless sword. 
But this the fatal sisters’ doom denied ; 
The friends were sever’d, when the matron died ; 
The rival leaders mortal war proclaim, 
Rage fires their souls with jealousy of fame, 
And emulation fans the rising flame.” 
Tue tendency of “ social intercourse” to 
| promote knowledge, is evident in all classes of 
society. When 1 converse with man or wo- 
man, it is not to ask what I know, but what [ 
do not. Thus adozen persons, though no one 
may be said to be wiser than another, will all 
improve, by passing a portion of their time to- 
gether ; for it would be a miracle if any two 
_should have pursued precisely the same train 
| of thought, and arrived at the same conclu- 
sions : but when they meet, their distinct ac- 
quirements become, in a great measure, a 
common stock, of which every one may use 
the aggregate, and not detract from the indi- 
vidual contributor. In such a bank as this, it 
is surely judicious to become a stockholder. 
Ir is of no consequence to lose, what is ot 
no value when possessed. Those who are 
smarting under a keen sense of privation, 
should remember that this can only result 
| from having enjoyed a proportionate good: 
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LETTERS TO LEINWHA, 
Teacher of Morality in the Pecesses ef Latin- 
guin, from a Wanderer in the West. 
LErTenr it. 

I am every day more and more convinced, 
that men labour after calamity, whilst bhappi- 
ness is within their reach. Unwilling to be 
only happy, they seek for sOmcthing more ; 
and the brief candle of existence goes out, be- 
fore they find that the world is too narrow for 
such enjoyments ! How hard it is to discover 
truth ! how easy to be deceived! I have ac- 
tually changed my opinion more than an hun- 
dred times respecting this nation, within the 
short space of thirteen days. Their ignorance 
has yielded to their wisdom, and their wisdom 
has been eclipsed by their cunning. What 
was at first artifice, I afterwards thought in- 
genuousness ; but this was only affability made 
subservient to imterest ; and I now find that 
interest governs all, and for this they labour 
and are exhausted. They have a_ national 
maxim which the infant is taught to lisp in 


ee 
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recollect it; but I know it is equivalent to 
‘ get money ;’ and I believe this useful lesson 
is never taught in vain. The chief men have 
grown old in its practice ; and still hobble out, 
with all their infirmities to the place of traffick, 
when they should be at home in their man- 
sions waiting the call of death. With us, you 
know, there is content and thankfulness with a 
little : labour ceases with the vigour of man- 
hood, and age sits down to enjoy what it has 
acquired in the days of industry and youth. 

The very women are not free from avarice. 
Some of them in the lower classes prefer 
pleasure to employment, and prostitute their 
bodies for money ; whilst those of a higher de- 
gree article for it in their very marriage-con- 
fracte ! 

When this is the predominant passion of a 
hation, nothing can be expected but its con- 
comitant evils. ‘The gentler virtues are un- 
known, and charity is driven into exile. Sci- 
ence. is confined to the rules of commerce, 
and commerce erects an idol, before which all 
are prostrate. The social principle is lost 
in its contemplation; love and “ricndship 
are diverted to is worship; and honesty 
is dazzled with its golden splendour. Insuch 
a country, genius is like the misletoe on the 
rock ; it seems to exist upon the barren and 
unyielding surface only by its own resources, 
and the nourishment it receives from the dews 
of heaven. The progress of literature has 
therefore been very slow ; it seems just 
emerging from the clouds of ignorance, and its 
lustre is yet too feeble to be seen by the eye 
alone. 

Nearly opposite to the house in which I 
dwell, resides one of their bards ; with him I 


_haye lately become acquainted, and he has 
even condescended to honour me with his vis- 


its and his friendship. He is of a short fat 
figure, extremely good-natured and free in his 
discourse. The last time I went to see him 
lie complained bitterly of the ‘ ungrateful pub- 
lick, though he acknowledged a greater share 
of favour than had been shewn to his contem- 
poraries. He told me, he had published seven 
poems in quarto, and five political pamphlets 
in duodecimo ; and at that very moment was 
in debt to his bookseller £9. He informed me 
that.his last poem, consisting of five ‘ canéos,’ 
six hundred ‘lines each, making in all three 
thousand beginning with P, was then in the 
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press, and speedily to be published. “ I aim | 
in haste to get it out,” said he, “ before a | 
friend of mine shall publish his critico heroico | 
in Z.”’ He obligingly began to read me his 
poem, when he was interrupted by his booksel- 
ler, who came to consult “ whether it should 
be on wire-wove, hot-press, or imperial fools- 
cap.” As there was much whispering between 
them, I thought proper to retire ; and as | re- 
turned to my apartment the novelty of the 
composition made so forcible an impression on 
my memory, that I was able to write what | 
heard of it on paper. Of this I send you a 
faithful transcript, together with the advertise- 
ment ; which it seems is here usually publish- 
ed before the work itself. 

Four first lines of the poem in five ¢ cantos : 

CANTO I. 

** P.ince Polion paus’d, perceiving pounded peas 

Plac’d parallel, presaging Punzcé peace. 

~ectra’s persuasive preassumptive power, 

Presenting pleasure, pure perceptions pour.” 


The advertisement I have extracted from 
one of their publick circulating prints. 


“o'r TAKE NOTICE. 

‘© Now in the press, and speedily to be published, 
Prince Polion, a poem, in five cantos, with ex- 
planatory notes, adorned with cuts, decorated with 
engravings, and embellished with a correct portrait 
‘aphicsl sketch of the author, by himself. ‘he 
uncommon velocity with which this production has 
circulated in Europe has induced the author to retouch 
it in his native land, and present it to his countrymen 
upon a beautitul, fine, light-green, wire-wove -royal-fo- 
lio paper, elegantly bound, giit, and lettered ; the 
panegyricks which have been lavished upon this per- 
formanee, against which the harmless shafis of malev- 
olence and eavy fall as against a polished cone, super- 
sede the necessity of recommending it to an enlighten- 
ed publick, and render all editorial remarks obtrusive 
and superfluous 

* Booksellers, living at a distance, may be supplied 
with any number at the shortest notice ; a discount 
or 2 per cent. will be made on payments made in cash 
exceeding four hundred dollars 

* Subscribers to this edition are requested to call or 
send for their books before the 31st instant. 

* Those gentlemen who wish this work bound in 
morocco, sitvered and lettered, must send their names 


to the publisher before Christmas.” 
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This advertisement is written by the book- 
seller.—Farewel. 
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SELECTED. 
THE BATTLE OF THE TITANS. 

The following fragment is interesting, as « part of one 
ofthe most ancient poems inthe world, it having 
been transmitted to us, through a period of nearly 
three thousand years. This, and a few other excel- 
lent passages, have redeemed the works of Hesiop 
from oblivion, It bears the true stamp of Eastern 
sublimity, and is supposed to have suggested the 
very similar description in Paradise Lost. This 
translation was published about four years ago, by 
Mr. Elton. 


Female and male ; the Titan deities, 

The gods from Saturn sprung, and those whom Jove 
From subterraneous gloom releas’d to ligtit > ~~ 
Terrible, strong, of force enormous ; burst 

A hundred arms from all their shoulders huge ; 
From all their shoulders fifty heads upsprang 
O’er limbs of sinewy mould. They thee array’d 
Against the Titans in feli combat stood, 

And in their nervous grasps wielded aloft 
Precipitous rooks, On th’ other side alert 

The Titan Phalanx clos’d : then hands of strength 
Join’d prowess, and display’d the works of war. 
‘Tremendous then th’ immeasurable sea 


Roar’d ; earth resounded ; the wide heaven through- 
out 5 


A A 


Reel'd to the violence of gods : 


Groan’d shattering : from its base Giympus vas 


the shock 


Of deep concussion rock’d the dark abyss 
Remote of Tartarus : 


the shrilling din 


Of hallow tramplings, and strong battle strokes, 
And measureiess uproar of wild pursuit. 

So they reciprocal their weapons hurl'd 
Groan-scattering ; and the shout of either host 


surst in exhorting ardour to the stars 


Of heaven ; with mighty war-cries either host 
Encountering clos’d. 


Nor longer then did Jove 


Curb his full power ; but instant in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill’d 
With his omnipotence. 


At once he loos’d 
His whole of might, and yait forth all the god 


The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, flash’d 


With his continual presence ; for he pass’d 
Incessant forth, and scatter’d fires on fires. 
Hurl’ from his hardy grasp, the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift ; the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendour ; and the thunderbol: 
Fell: roar’d around the nature-y felding: earth 
in conflagration, far on every side. 
Th’ immensity of forests crackling blaz’d 
Yea, the broad earth burn’d red, the sureams 
With ocean, and the deserts of the sea 
tound and around the Titan brood of earth, 
Roll’ the hot vapour on its fiery surge ; 
The quid heat, air’s pure expanse divine 
Sufius’d : the radiance keen of quivering flame 
That shot from writhern ightnings, each dim orb, 
Strong though they were, intolerable sm-te, 
And seorch’d their blasted vision. ‘Through the void 
Of Erebus, the preternatura! clare 
Spread, mingling fire with darkness. But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man, 


Had been, ss if midway the spacious heaven, 


Hurtling with earth, shock’d—e’en at nether carth 
Crash'd trom the centre, and the wreck of heaven 


Feli ruining from ugh So vast the din 
When, gods CNCOUNTCTIDE ¢ 
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Commingted, andthe tumult pear'd 


THE PILGRIM 


"WAS here the weary pilgrim dic d— 
He died by Arab’s bloody blade ; 
Lost inthe waste of desart wild 


He sleeps not now beneath the shack 


Stretch’d on the earth, neglected lies 
No leaf o’er his cold corpse to wave 
No friend to breathe affection’s sighs, 


Or form, with pious care, his grave 


Here j ity never found her wey 

To melt this cruel, harden’d race ; 
For Murder here, with haughty sway, 
Asserts her pow’r, with iron mace. 


For him alone the loud wind feels, 
As wild it raves along the vale ; 

_In groaning gusts his fate reveals, 
And scatters wide the mournful tale. 
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